WRANGELL MUSEUM 


A slide program showing Wrangell throughout the year 
is available for viewing in the Heritage Room Annex. You 
can ‘walk’ around the town by just visiting the museum! 
This is a popular exhibit with both cruiseship and ferry 
passengers. 

The museum is just beginning to develop a Natural 
Wildlife Exhibit. The first entries are a Merlin Falcon and 
a Trumpeter Swan. Soon to join the pair is a Bald Eagle. 

The Book Shoppe is open during regular museum hours. 
Postcards, Wrangell garnets and a large selection of books 
are sold at the shop. The books sold are carefully selected 
for content and reflect the Northwest Coast culture and local 
history. All proceeds are given to the historical society to 
assist in operating the museum. 

Summer hours are Monday through Saturday 1 p.m. to 
4 p.m.; Sunday open for cruiseships and ferries only. The 
museum is also open for ferries in port at least one hour 
during the day or evening. Winter hours: Wednesday 1 to 
4 p.m. 

Admission is $1 per adult and free to those 16 years and 
under. There is a ramp at the side of the building for the 
handicapped. 

For further information please contact: Ms. Pat Greene, 
Director/Curator, Wrangell Musuem, Box 1050, Wrangell, 
Alaska 99929, or phone during business hours (907) 
874-3770. 


Copyright 1983 by the Wrangell Historical Society, Inc., 
Box 1050, Wrangell, Alaska 99929 


This brochure is a joint venture of the Wrangell 
Cooperative Association Inc., and the Wrangell 
Historical Society, Inc. This brochure funded through a 
grant from the Alaska State Division of Tourism, Juneau, 
AK 99811. 
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Bear design button blanket purchased with grant from 
Alaska State Museum. —Museum 





SHAKES ISLAND 


For further information about 
Chief Shakes and his people 
read ‘‘The Authentic History of 
Chief Shakes and His Clan,” 
available locally or write to: 
Wrangell Historical Society, Box 
1050, Wrangell, Alaska 99929. 

The community house is open 
by appointment. Write to the 
Wrangell Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Box 868, Wrangell, Alaska 
99929, or contact them by 
phone at (907) 874-3505. 


Raven design dance shirt (on loan). 
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Ko-na-ko-dot and Bear-Up-The 
Mountain totems located on 
Shakes Island. 
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You're invited to visit the 


WRANGELL 
MUSEUM 


Operated by the 
Wrangell Historical Society, Inc. 
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POLAR Wrangell Cooperative Assn. 
(IRA Council) - Caretakers 
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SHAKES ISLAND 


Chief Shakes Island was created long before President 
Roosevelt’s Civilian Conservation Corps was developed in 
the 1930s. Chief Shakes IV moved his village at Kostslitan 
to the small island in the small bay now known as the 
Wrangell harbor about the time the Russians were enter- 
ing the area to conduct a fur trade up the Stikine River. 

The Russian American Co. established Redoubt St. 
Dionysius (Dee-own-ishus) in 1834. It was turned over to 
the British Hudson Bay Co. in 1840 under a long-term lease 
agreement with the Russians. The outpost was renamed 
Fort Stikine (Stick-een). This facility was located on the site 
presently occupied by the Marine Bar/Hungry Beaver 
Restaurant. 

The United States purchased Russian America in 1867. 
Ten years later saw the arrival of the first of many mis- 
sionaries bent on changing the way of life for the Alaska 
natives. As the gold fever 
struck, the population of 
Fort Wrangell increased 
by thousands. The Stikine 
River served as the gate- 
way to the gold fields of 
the north. 

The work of the mis- 
sionaries and the govern- 
ment regulations worked 
to erode the close-knit 
lifestyle of the Tlingits. 
Instead of living in com- 
munity houses as in the 
past, they were ‘encour- 
aged’ to accept the sin- 
gle-family dwellings of the 
white population. Thus 
began the decline of the 
ruling chiefs and the old 
customs. 

During President Roo- 
sevelt’s ‘‘New Deal” re 
gime the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps was creat- 
ed. This gave jobs to un- 
employed people during a 
poor economy. In South- 
eastern Alaska the CCC 
conducted the Totem Re- 
storation Project. There 
were many totems which 
‘were in danger of being 
lost forever. The CCC 
provided the means and 
manpower to save what 
remained of once magnifi- 
cent cedar monuments. 

Thus, in the late 1930s the totem park was developed 
as a monument to the Stikine Tlingit people. The island was 
dedicated in June, 1940, during a huge potlatch. Charlie 
Jones was inducted as Chief Shakes VII. He was the last 
of the Stikine chieftans to be officially recognized to date. 

Linn A. Forrest, a Forest Service architect, drew up the 
blueprints for the tribal house using local native people for 
the information he needed. Copies of the blueprints can be 
seen at the Wrangell Museum upon request. 1983 marks 
the 50th anniversary of the CCC. 





Ezple rales in front of 
Tribal House of the Bear. 
—Shakes Island 
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Wrangell’s aviation history depicted in damaged plane propeller (on loan), Coastal-Ellis sign (donated), 


and photographs. 


Four totems on the island had belonged to the 
clan. These were the Ko-na-ko-dot, Bear-up-the- 
Mountain, Sea Lion Prince and Underwater Grizz- 
ly. The Red Snapper and Crane Totems had 
belonged to Chief Kadashan, but were allowed 
to be copied and placed on the island. The Three 
Frogs Totem had once stood in Wrangell. Because 
of its uniqueness, the CCC chose to erect a copy 
on the island. The remaining totems are originals 
carved for the island. Those are the Eagle Totem 
and Sun Totem. 

The community house would have been built 
of cedar but at the time of its construction only 
spruce was available. The lumber was mill-cut, 
but the workers hand-adzed every piece to give 
it an authentic look. The support poles were also 
hand-adzed. 

The house was built in the manner of the 
original houses. This house has three levels. The 
ground floor is the area where the cooking was 
done. The second and third levels were living and 
sleeping areas. Much of the upper area was 
used for storage of clothing, food and other items. 
The area behind the screen at the back of the 
house was the Chief’s private quarters. The 
original screen in the old house was the Bear 


Interior of Tribal House showing Chilkat blanket design screen. 


—Museum 


design now on the front of the house. The Chilkat 
blanket design was copied from one belonging to 
Chief Shakes. 

The carved animal designs hanging from the 
ceiling were used for light. Today, modern elec- 
tric lights are used, but in years gone by eulochen, 
a fish heavy in oil, was dried and used as candles. 
They were also used for food and in trade. 

The house contained four houseposts carved 
more than 200 years ago. These were brought 
from the old village in the 1800s. They are now 
undergoing preservation work, but are open for 
viewing by appointment. 

The two remaining houseposts belong to the 
Kiksadi people. Some of the tools used to build 
the house and carve the totems are on display 
in the house, as it is also a museum. 

Shakes Island, the community house, and the 
totems are being taken care of by the Wrangell 
Cooperative Assn. (IRA Council). It is their respon- 
sibility to oversee the operation and maintenance 
of the island. Admission is by donation, which 
goes toward continuing the maintenance on the 
island. The island is listed on the National Register 
of Historic Sites. 

Continued on back cover 


—Shakes Island 





WRANGELL MUSEUM 


The Wrangell Museum was created as part of the Alaska 
Purchase Centennial Celebration in 1967 by the local com- 
munity. It is operated by the Wrangell Historical Society and 
is located in Wrangell’s first modern schoolhouse, built in 
1906. The building is owned by the City of Wrangell and 
is listed on the National Register of Historic Sites. 

Wrangell Museum is non-profit and staffed by one full- 
time director/curator and many volunteers. For its opera- 
tional funds, it depends upon donations and the admission 
charged to the museum. The historical society also receives 
aid from the city, Alaska State Museum and other grant 
programs. 

The museum is basically a local history museum. Wrangell 
is the only town in Alaska to have flown the flags of three 
countries: Russia, England and the United States. It was 
first governed by the Tlingit nation long before the arrival 
of the first explorer. Much 
of the local Tlingit history 
is told through the items 
on exhibit and the many 
photographs on display. 

In the Heritage Room 
and the Annex Room are 
exhibted spruce root, 
cedar bark and grass bas- 
kets, stone hand tools, 
ceremonial headdresses, 
dance blankets and a 
canoe. 

The Communications 
Room is devoted mainly 
to the old printing press 
and linotype used to print 
the Wrangell Sentinel for 
so many years. The mu- 
seum was given the old 
Campbell press when the 
newspaper switched over 
to modern epuipment in 
the 1960s. An 1890s vin- 
tage letterpress is also on 
exhibit. 

The summer of 1920 
was an exciting time for 
Wrangellites. Four planes 
arrived at Farm Island in 
the Stikine River delta 
from New York on their 
way to Nome. A propeller 
and tail skid damaged 
here are included in the 
Commuications Room. 

The Main Exhibit Room 
is devoted to items de- 
picting local history during the late 1800s. A large collec- 
tion of old cameras, a fishing exhibit with many old hand- 
made hooks and spoons, and old carpentery tools are in- 
cluded in this room. 

The Wrangell Historical Society has a large collection of 
photographs depicting Wrangell over the years. The socie- 
ty’s files are available for research by appointment. While 
the photograph file is large, new additions are always 
desired. 





Miniature totem (donated), 
carved from yellow cedar. 
—Museum 


Continued on back cover 


